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REPORT 


OF  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 


To  the  Trustees  and  Overseers  of  Bowdoin  College : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
academic  year  1892-93  : 

The  death  of  Hon.  John  Anderson  Waterman  has  removed 
from  our  Board  of  Overseers  a  wise  counselor,  whose  sound  judg- 
ment and  strong  influence  for  thirteen  years  have  been  generously 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  college.  Two  overseers,  after  a 
long  period  of  faithful  and  efficient  service,  have  resigned.  Hon. 
William  Hummer  Northend  deserves  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
college  for  his  labors  in  increasing  its  endowment  at  a  time  when 
it  was  in  sorest  need.  General  John  Marshall  Brown  has  served 
the  college  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  since  1867 
and  as  the  president  of  that  board  since  1887. 

The  election  of  Professor  William  A.  Houghton  as  Winkley 
Professor  of  Latin  has  placed  that  department  upon  a  permanent 
and  satisfactory  basis.  Mr.  A.  W.  Tolman,  instructor  in  rhetoric, 
has  been  absent  during  the  winter  and  spring  terms  in  consequence 
of  illness.  In  the  winter  term  his  work  was  divided  anions; 
other  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  in  the  spring  term  it  is  being 
done  by  Rev.  John  A.  Bellows,  of  Portland. 

The  work  of  the  classes  in  German  under  Mr.  Frederic  T. 
Farnsworth  has  been  eminently  satisfactory  both  in  quality  and  in 
amount.  Next  year  Mr.  George  T.  Files  will  return  to  this 
department  after  the  two  years'  leave  of  absence  which  he  was 
granted  in  1891. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  three  years  for  which  he  was 
elected,  Professor  D.  Collin  Wells  goes  to  Dartmouth  College  as 
Professor  of  Sociology.     His  departure  is  a  serious  loss  to  the 
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college.  As  he  goes  largely  for  personal  reasons,  arising  out  of 
the  election  of  his  brother-in-law  as  President  of  Dartmouth,  it  is 
a  loss  which  we  had  no  reason  to  anticipate.  Professor  Wells  has 
been  a  most  industrious  and  faithful  teacher,  and  has  identified 
himself  with  all  the  interests  of  the  college  and  the  community. 
His  strength  as  a  professor  consisted  not  so  much  in  lectures, 
giving  the  students  results  in  finished  form,  as  in  the  patience  and 
power  to  lay  out  work  for  them,  guide  them  in  their  reading 
and  research,  and  carefully  criticise  and  supplement  their  efforts. 
In  his  place  the  committee  on  vacancies  has  recommended 
Professor  William  MacDonald,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Economy  in  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  Professor 
MacDonald  is  thirty  years  of  age,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,, 
and  had  had  a  successful  experience  as  clean- of  a  department  in  a 
western  university  before  he  became  a  student  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege. He  has  that  maturity  of  character,  knowledge  of  men, 
and  proved  capacity  to  teach  which  are  the  prime  conditions 
of  success  in  a  college  like  Bowdoin  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
is  fully  acquainted  with  modern  methods  of  historical  study 
and  with  capacity  and  inclination  for  constructive  work  in  his 
department. 

The  fact  that  he  would  come  with  no  increase  over  his  present 
salary,  and  that  his  prospects  of  increase  of  salary  here  are  less 
than  they  are  in  his  present  position,  is  a  significant  commentary 
on  the  urgent  need  of  a  generous  endowment  of  our  chairs  of 
instruction.  We  are  not  able  to  pay  the  average  salary  of  pro- 
fessors in  the  better  institutions.  Hence  if  good  men  come  to  us, 
still  more  if  they  long  remain,  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  at 
financial  loss.  It  is  of  course  gratifying  that  the  high  standing  of 
the  college  and  the  harmonious  and  attractive  character  of  its 
internal  life,  are  sufficient  to  induce  men  to  forego  larger  material 
rewards  elsewhere.  Yet  our  permanent  prosperity  must  rest  on 
the  solid  basis  of  adequate  compensation  as  well  as  on  the  senti- 
ments of  loyalty  and  devotion  which  its  service  can  inspire. 

In  the  hope  that  the  long-felt  need  of  a  division  of  this  chair 
into  two  separate  departments  might  be  realized  at  this  time  I  was 
prepared  to  present  to  the  committee  candidates  for  the  professor- 
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ship  of  political  economy  and  social  science.  In  view  of  the 
representations  of  the  treasurer,  however,  the  committee  deemed 
it  unsafe  to  incur  the  expense  of  an  additional  professor  at  present. 
The  immediate  endowment  of  either  the  chair  of  history  and 
political  science  or  that  of  political  economy  and  social  science  is 
the  most  urgent  need  of  the  college  in  the  line  of  improved 
instruction. 

Progress  in  Construction  of  the  Walker  Art  Building. 

Professor  Henry  Johnson,  curator  of  the  art  collection,  pre- 
sents the  following  report  of  the  progress  in  the  construction  of 
the  Walker  Art  Building  : 

In  external  appearance  the  Walker  Art  Building  has  advanced 
nearly  to  completion,  lacking  at  the  present  time  only  the  execu- 
tion of  certain  details  of  finish.  The  impression  of  quiet  dignity 
and  simple  grandeur  which  was  conveyed  by  the  architect's  plans 
has  been  fully  realized  in  the  effect  produced  by  the  actual 
building.  Two  valuable  modifications  of  the  original  plan  have 
been  adopted  recently, — the  addition  of  a  terrace,  by  which  the 
structure  gains  greatly  in  beauty  of  setting  ;  and  the  fitting  up  of 
a  basement  room,  first  designed  for  storage,  as  an  exhibition 
room,  thus  making  a  great  gain  in  the  matter  of  utility.  The 
•terrace  referred  to  extends  a  distance  of  eighteen  feet  on  the  north, 
east,  and  south  sides  of  the  building.  Its  pavement  of  brick,  laid 
herring-bone,  rests  on  a  foundation  of  concrete  of  Portland  cement 
six  inches  deep.  The  terrace  wall,  three  feet  ten  inches  high 
above  grade,  two  feet  four  inches  thick,  is  of  Freeport  granite. 
The  strong  effect  produced  by  the  cold  bluish-gray  of  the  granite, 
contrasted  with  the  warm  tints  of  the  Indiana  limestone  and  the 
brick  wall  of  the  building,  is  very  marked.  The  structure  has 
gained  thereby  not  only  in  color-effects  but  especially  in  an  effect 
of  breadth  when  viewed  from  a  distance.  The  grading;  at  a  gentle 
slope  is  extended  to  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  from  the  terrace  wall. 
The  terrace,  the  generously  wide  grading,  and  the  background  of 
trees  combine  to  give  the  best  setting  with  Avhich  the  level  site 
comports.  During  the  past  year  the  details  of  the  interior  con- 
struction have  been  elaborated  with  great  care.     By  far  the  most 
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important  modification  of  the  original  designs  is  the  adaptation 
above  referred  to  of  the  large  south-east  basement  room  to  the 
purposes  of  exhibiting  the  five  valuable  Assyrian  slabs  in  the 
possession  of  the  college.  The  gain  in  floor  space  is  eminently 
desirable  in  view  of  the  probable  future  growth  of  the  collection 
of  casts  from  the  antique  and  similar  archaeological  material  for 
illustration  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

The  Misses  Walker  have  in  this,  as  in  all  other  details  of  the 
work,  been  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  building  perfect 
in  every  respect. 

What  the  architects,  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White  have 
accomplished  in  employing  all  the  resources  of  art,  and  the 
builders,  Messrs.  Norcross  Brothers,  have  done  by  their  skill,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  state  here  in  detail.  The  building  when 
finished  will  be  a  model  of  the  best  work  of  the  times. 

The  building  will  be  dedicated  early  in  the  coming  fall. 
Hon.  William  D.  Northend  will  present  the  building  in  behalf  of 
the  Misses  Walker.  Hon.  William  L.  Putnam  will  receive  it  in 
behalf  of  the  college.  Hon.  Martin  Brimmer,  of  Boston,  will 
deliver  the  address. 

The  Mary  F.  S.  Searles  Scientific  Laboratory. 

In  my  last  report  I  set  forth  at  length  the  need  of  suitable 
laboratories  for  the  departments  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology. 
The  need  was  met  with  a  promptness  and  generosity  which  sur- 
passed the  expectations  of  the  most  hopeful,  and  made  the  last 
Commencement  an  occasion  of  universal  rejoicing.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Boards  the  following  letter  was  presented  : 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  June  21,  1892. 

To  the  Boards  of  Trustees  and  Overseers  of  Bowdoin  College : 

Gentlemen, — I  am  authorized  to  offer  to  Bowdoin  College,  in  the 
name  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  F.  S.  Searles,  funds  requisite  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  for  the  scientific  departments,  to  be  known  as 
the  Searles  Building,  and  to  cost  approximately  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  desired  that  work  upon  the  building  be  commenced  and  prosecuted 
to  completion  without  delay,  under  direction  of  such  committee  as  the 
Boards    may  appoint,  to    act    in    consultation    witli  the    heads  of  the 
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scientific  departments,   and  Mr.  Edward  F.   Searles,    or   an   architect 
selected  by  him.     Funds  will  be  furnished  as  rapidly  as  required. 

Very  respectfully, 

THOMAS   H.  HUBBARD. 

In  grateful  acceptance  of  this  gift,  far  exceeding  in  scope 
and  completeness  the  modest  request  made  by  the  college,  the 
Boards  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  profound  gratitude  of  Bowdoin  College  and  its 
alumni  is  due  to  Edward  F.  Searles,  Esq.,  for  his  most  generous 
donation  of  a  building  for  the  scientific  departments  of  the  college, 
offered  in  the  letter  of  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Hubbard,  and  accepted  by  the 
concurrent  vote  of  the  Boards,  June  21,  1892.  The  building  shall  be 
designated  and  perpetually  known  as  the  Mary  F.  S.  Searles  Scientific 
Laboratory  of  Bowdoin  College. 

The  architect  selected  by  Mr.  Searles,  Mr.  Henry  Vaughan, 
of  Boston,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  description  of  the 
building,  and  the  accompanying  plans. 

The  building  is  to  be  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings,  and  the 
style  of  architecture  Elizabethan  in  its  simplest  form.  It  will 
consist  of  three  distinct  buildings,  under  one  roof,  for  the  study 
of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology,  each  having  a  separate 
entrance  and  staircase. 

The  building  will  be  three  stories  in  height,  with  a  well-lighted 
basement  under  the  entire  building.  The  extreme  length  will  be 
172  feet,  and  the  depth  from  front  to  rear  of  wings,  107  feet. 

The  Chemical  and  Physical  Departments  occupy  the  first  and 
second  floors,  and  the  Biological  Department  has  the  whole  of  the 
third  floor,  each  having  store-rooms,  etc.,  in  the  basement. 

In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  the  entrance  and  stair  to  the 
Biological  Department.  On  the  right  is  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment. The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying plans.  All  the  rooms  of  this  department  on  the  ground 
floor  are  to  be  tiled  witli  red,  unglazed  English  tiles.  The 
General  Laboratory  is  (50x31x15  feet  3  inches  high,  with 
accomodation  for  60  students.  The  Quantitative  Laboratory  is 
85x32  feet,  with  accommodation  for  36  students.  An  apparatus 
room    is    connected    with   both    these    laboratories,    and    has    a 
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dumb-waiter  from  the  store-room  in  the  basement,  which  is  also 
connected  above  with  the  apparatus  room  on  the  second  floor. 

On  the  left  is  the  Physical  Department.  The  general  lab- 
oratory is  of  the  same  size  as  in  the  chemical  side.  The  small 
laboratory  is  20x36  feet.  The  professors  for  both  departments 
have  a  private  office,  laboratory,  entrance,  and  stair.  The 
students'  entrances  are  at  the  two  ends  of  the  main  building. 

Second  Floor. — Chemical  Side.  On  the  second  floor  is 
a  lecture  hall,  (50x31x18  feet  high,  with  a  seating  capacity  for 
117  students,  and  an  organic  laboratory,  27x36  feet.  Con- 
nected with  botli  is  an  apparatus  room.  On  this  floor  is  also  a 
professor's  study  and  laboratory. 

Second  Floor. — Physical  Side.  This  consists  of  a  lect- 
ure hall,  same  size  as  on  chemical  side,  optical  room,  connected 
with  a  dark-room,  three  research  rooms,  spectroscopic  room, 
apparatus  room,  and  hat  room. 

Third  Floor. — Biological  Department.  This  consists  of 
a  general  laboratory,  same  size  as  lecture  hall  on  second  floor, 
20  feet  to  the  highest  part  of  the  ceiling ;  museum,  30  x  40  feet ; 
lecture  hall,  36x26  feet;  physiological  laboratory,  42x38  feet; 
professor's  laboratory  and  private  room  ;  preparation  room,  with 
dumb-waiter  to  store-room  in  basement ;  library  ;  small  green- 
house, etc.  The  large  hall  over  the  chemical  lecture  hall  will  be 
reserved  for  the  department  of  geology  and  mineralogy. 

Basement. — The  floors  throughout  are  to  be  concreted.  The 
boilers,  coal  cellars,  etc.,  will  be  situated  under  the  right  wing. 
There  will  be,  for  each  department,  store-rooms,  spaces  for 
unpacking  boxes,  work-shops,  toilet  rooms,  etc.  Belonging  to  the 
Chemical  Department  will  be  a  battery  room,  gas-analysis  room, 
and  an  assay-furnace  room.  Belonging  to  the  Physical  Depart- 
ment will  be  a  magnetic  room,  constant-temperature  room, 
alcohol  room,  etc.  There  will  also  be  in  the  basement  a  room 
for  the  janitor. 

The  building  will  be  nearly  fire-proof.  The  walls  will,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  be  of  brick  without  plaster.  The  staircases  will 
be  of  iron. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  will  be  as  perfect  as  can  be  made. 
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The  building  will  be  lighted  throughout  by  both  gas  and  electricity. 
The  contract  for  its  construction  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Woodbury  &  Leighton,  of  Boston. 

New  Eecitation  Rooms. 

The  removal  of  the  art  collections  from  the  library,  and  of  the 
scientific  departments  from  their  present  quarters,  which  Avill  come 
as  soon  as  the  Walker  Art  Building;  and  the  Searles  Building 
are  completed,  will  leave  us  considerable  unoccupied  space, 
which  we  have  long  needed.  To  adapt  these  rooms  to  their 
new  uses  will  require  a  thorough  remodeling.  The  presence  of 
the  new  buildings  in  our  midst  almost  compels  us  to  improve  the 
old  ones.  Of  course  these  old  buildings  can  never  rival  the 
elegance  and  beauty  of  the  new.  Yet  they  can  be  made  and  kept 
neat,  simple,  and  substantial,  and  they  can  be  adapted  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  good  recitation  rooms. 

The  teaching  of  history  and  political  science  by  modern  methods 
implies  large  and  constant  use  of  books  of  reference.  The  room 
in  which  these  subjects  are  taught  should  be  supplied  with  tables 
and  book-shelves  ;  and  the  books  bearing  upon  the  subject  taught 
should  be  kept  in  the  room,  accessible  to  the  students  of  the 
class  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  and  literature,  all  have  needs  of  their  own  ;  and  these 
rooms  should  be  fitted  up  with  especial  reference  to  the  depart- 
ments by  which  they  are  to  be  chiefly  occupied.  I  recommend 
that  the  treasurer  be  authorized,  in  concert  with  the  professors  of 
these  departments,  to  prepare  plans  and  secure  contracts  for  the 
fitting  up  of  recitation  rooms  in  Massachusetts  Hall  and  in  Adams 
Hall,  so  that  work  may  begin  promptly  in  the  summer  of  1894. 

Dining  Hall  and  Reading  Room. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  already  in  process  of  erection  and 
the  improvements  in  the  old  buildings  which  are  contemplated,  Ave 
need  at  once  a  new  building  for  a  dining  hall  and  reading-room. 
At  present  the  students  board  wherever  they  can  find  opportunity 
in  the  town.  There  are  two  or  three  permanent  clubs  which  afford 
good  board,  at  fair  prices,  to  fifty  or  sixty  students.      Outside  of 
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these  elubs  the  price  and  the  quality  of  board  depends  upon  the 
skill  and  disposition  of  the  landlady.  In  some  cases  it  is  fairly 
satisfactory.     In  many  cases  it  is  not. 

In  all  cases  the  board  is  much  higher  than  it  would  be  in  a 
large  club  under  good  management.  The  usual  plan  is  to  pay  the 
landlady  one  dollar  per  week  for  rent,  use  of  furniture  and  uten- 
sils, and  service.  One  member  of  the  club  receives  his  board 
for  acting  as  steward.  Under  this  plan  groceries  and  permanent 
supplies  may  be  bought  to  good  advantage.  Meats  and  vegeta- 
bles must  be  bought  for  each  club  separately  in  small  quantities, 
and  large  prices  must  be  paid.  Comparison  of  the  prices  paid  for 
the  latter  class  of  provisions  with  wholesale  rates,  and  consultation 
with  proprietors  of  hotels  and  restaurants  in  the  vicinity,  make  it 
safe  to  predict  that  in  a  dining  hall  in  which  one  hundred  and  fifty 
students  could  be  accommodated,  it  would  be  possible  to  save  fifty 
cents  a  week  on  meats  and  vegetables,  and  fifty  cents  a  week  on 
service  for  each  student,  or  in  all  a  dollar  a  week  apiece.  Such  a 
reduction  of  board,  from  $3.75  to  $2.75,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  college,  both  in  encouraging  students  to  seek  an 
education  here,  and  in  decreasing  the  expenses  of  those  who  actu- 
ally come.  As  a  large  proportion  of  our  students  are  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions,  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding substantial  board  at  cost  is  obvious.  In  connection  with  a 
substantial  bill  of  fare  furnished  to  all  at  a  moderate  price,  it  would 
be  possible,  by  a  system  of  extras,  to  provide  greater  variety  to 
those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

.  In  connection  with  the  dining  hall  there  should  be  a  readme- 
room  where  the  daily  papers  and  popular  weeklies  and  magazines 
could  be  kept  on  file  and  suitably  cared  for.  The  reading  room 
should  be  light,  evenly  heated,  properly  ventilated,  and  so  fur- 
nished as  to  command  the  respect  of  the  students.  Our  present 
reading  room  should  either  be  abolished  or  improved.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  place  the  reading  room  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  library.  The  atmosphere  of  serious  study,  and  the  absolute 
quiet  essential  to  such  study,  would  be  destroyed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  newspaper  and  the  popular  weekly,  with  the  free  and 
easy  manners  which  attend  the  hasty  reading  of  the  daily  news. 
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The  proper  time  for  such  reading  is  in  the  odd  minutes  before 
and  after  meals  ;  and  the  proper  place  is  in  immediate  proximity 
to  the  dining  hall. 

The  site  of  the  old  commons  affords  an  admirable  location 
for  such  a  hall.  Among  the  many  successful  managers  of  summer 
hotels  in  Maine,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  could 
conduct  efficiently  such  a  dining  hall.  The  cost  of  a  suitable 
building  would  be  about  ten  thousand  dollars. 

With  its  large  outlays  in  other  directions  incidental  to  the 
improvement  of  our  dormitories  and  recitation  rooms,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  course  of  study,  the  college  can  not  afford  to 
devote  that  sum  to  a  new  building. 

This  need  is  presented  to  the  friends  of  the  college  in  the  hope 
that  some  friend  may  be  found  who  will  make  glad  and  memorable 
the  coming  Commencement  by  generous  provision  for  this  much- 
needed  building;. 

The  Mrs.  Catherine  M.  Garcelon  Bequest. 

The  contest  over  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Catherine  M.  Garcelon 
is  progressing  slowly,  but,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  favorably.  The 
question  of  jurisdiction,  which  is  the  fundamental  question,  is  set- 
tled in  our  favor  by  the  decision  of  Judge  Hawley  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern  District 
of  California,  rendered  February  3,  1893.  After  reciting  at 
length  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  says  :  rrI  am  of  opinion  that  this 
court  has  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  covenants  and  agreements 
entered  into  by  the  said  J.  P.  and  F.  A.  Merritt  with  Mrs. 
Garcelon,  and  that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  trust  have  such  an 
interest  in  the  performance  of  the  trust  as  enables  them  to  maintain 
this  suit.      The  demurrer  is  overruled." 

In  the  contest  over  the  will  of  Mrs.  Garcelon,  the  Probate 
Court  has  decided  that  the  contestants  are  debarred  from  making 
a  contest  by  their  covenants  made  with  Mrs.  Garcelon.  Although 
the  college  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  will,  yet  it  is  indirectly  of 
advantage  to  the  college  to  have  the  contest  terminated  by  this 
decision. 

Mr.  Henry  Merritt,  however,  has  commenced  a  suit  to  have  all 
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the  deeds  of  trust  and  gift  deeds  made  by  Mrs.  Garcelon  declared 
void  and  set  aside  by  the  court.  While  this  will  delay  the 
disposal  of  the  estate,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  seriously 
affect  the  permanent  interests  of  the  college. 

System  of  Physical  Education. 

The  development  of  our  present  system  of  physical  education 
dates  from  the  building  of  the  Sargent  gymnasium  in  1886. 

The  work  of  the  director  has  been  along  three  lines,  which 
include  :  First,  a  careful  examination  of  each  student  and  the 
prescription  of  exercises  for  the  correction  of  physical  weaknesses 
or  defects.  Second,  required  class  exercise  from  December  to 
April.     Third,  supervision  of  out-of-door  sports. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  required  course  and  an 
attempt  made  to  devise  a  satisfactory  system  of  class  work. 

After  much  experimenting  the  following  graded  course  was 
adopted : 

Freshman  Year. — Military  drill  and  Indian-club  swinging,  supple- 
mented by  squad  exercise  in  heavy  gymnastics  and  in-door  athletics. 

Sophomore  Year. — Boxing,  wrestling,  and  setting-up  exercises  with 
wooden  dumb-bells. 

Junior  Year. — Fencing  with  single  sticks  and  broadswords. 

Senior  Year. — Fencing  with  foils. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  course,  greater  interest  has  been 
shown  by  the  students  and  better  results  have  been  obtained. 
This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  trial  of  the  experiment  of 
teaching  such  athletic  exercises  as  boxing,  fencing,  and  wrestling, 
to  classes  of  college  students,  as  a  substitute  for  the  usual  class 
drills,  and  its  success  has  led  other  colleges  and  schools  to  adopt 
the  same  plan. 

As  a  result  there  has  been  a  demand  for  Bowdoin  graduates 
to  fill  positions  as  directors  of  gymnasiums.  Within  the  last  five 
years  at  least  a  dozen  of  our  graduates  or  students  have  obtained 
such  positions.  Of  these,  three  have  obtained  positions  in  colleges 
and  four  in  academies.  The  others  have  taught  in  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  or  in  athletic  clubs. 
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The   Keconstruction   of   the    College    Curriculum. 

The  traditional  college  curriculum  gave  three-quarters  of  the 
first  three  years  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  and  the  other 
quarter  of  the  first  three  years  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  year 
to  a  smattering  of  the  sciences,  the  modern  languages,  history,  and 
philosophy.  Those  who  were  trained  under  that  system  maintain 
that  the  solid  column  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  was  the 
backbone  of  the  course,  and  that  the  term  or  two  apiece  devoted 
to  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  physiology,  history,  ethics,  and 
English  literature  brought  little  information  and  less  discipline. 
In  this  they  are  undoubtedly  correct. 

Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  opposition  which 
persons  trained  under  the  old  curriculum  manifest  toward  the 
new  education.  To  their  minds  the  chief  feature  of  the  new 
education  is  a  restriction  of  this  firm  and  substantial  body  of 
discipline  to  very  narrow  limits  in  the  first  year  of  the  course, 
and  an  expansion  of  these  desultory  studies  over  the  entire  extent 
of  the  last  three  years.  If  this  were  the  true  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  change,  the  adherents  of  the  old  order  unquestionably  would 
have  the  best  of  the  argument.  A  great  deal  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics,  and  a  very  little  smattering  of  other  things  is 
vastly  preferable  to  very  little  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics, 
and  a  great  deal  of  smattering  of  everything  else. 

In  its  beo'inninos  the  new  education  has  given  ground  for  this 
misconception  of  its  aim.  The  new  always  appears  at  first 
chiefly  as  a  reaction  against  the  old ;  and  in  the  first  flush  of 
fresh  enthusiasm  it  is  apt  to  reject  the  old  in  toto,  con- 
founding its  excellence  and  its  defects  in  a  promiscuous  condem- 
nation . 

To  many  adherents  of  the  old  education  the  new  education 
has  seemed  little  more  than  a  malicious  and  mischievous  deter- 
mination to  get  rid  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  all  hazards,  and  to  put 
anything  and  everything  in  their  place,  regardless  of  their  value 
either  for  broad  culture  or  sound  discipline.  Colleges  have 
permitted  and  students  have  elected  courses  of  study  which  fully 
justify  this  view.       The  first   stage  of  liberty  in  education    has 
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been  marked  by  the  extravagance  and  lawlessness  and  irrationality 
which  accompany  the  first  years  of  emancipation  from  bondage 
everywhere. 

Power  and  the  support  of  public  opinion  should  not  make 
the  friends  of  the  new  order  deaf  to  the  protests  of  honest  and 
intelligent  opposition.  There  is  reason  in  them,  even  if  it  be  not 
the  ultimate  wisdom.  There  is  truth  in  their  claims,  even  if  it 
be  not  the  whole  truth.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  new  edu- 
cation to  discover  what  were  the  elements  of  strength  in  the  old 
order,  and  embody  these  elements  in  the  new.  Reconstruction, 
rather  than  revolution,  should  be  our  aim. 

The  strength  of  the  old  curriculum  consisted  in  the  concen- 
tration,  the  consecutiveness,  and  the  constructiveness  with  which 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  were  pursued.  The  other 
subjects,  as  then  taught,  lacked  these  elements,  and,  unless  they 
happened  to  be  taught  by  a  genius,  were  almost  worthless. 

Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  were  the  chief,  and  for  a  part 
of  that  time  the  only,  subjects  studied  for  a  period  of  six  years. 
Every  day  of  the  school  year,  and  every  year,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  preparatory  course  to  the  Junior  year  in  college,  the 
student  studied  these  three  subjects.  It  is  the  peculiarity,  and  the 
crowning  pedagogical  glory  of  these  studies,  that  each  step  in 
advance  implies  a  knowledge  and  intelligent  use  of  all  that  has 
been  learned  before.  Work  in  these  lines  must  be  constructive. 
The  new  lesson  can  be  mastered  only  by  bringing  to  bear  upon 
it  the  results  of  previous  lessons.  Concentration,  consecutiveness, 
and  constructiveness  thus  characterized  the  main  portion  of  both 
the  preparatory  and  the  college  course.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
this  portion  of  the  course  was  the  most  valuable ;  that  the  other 
portions  of  the  course  seemed  of  slight  educational  value  in 
comparison ;  and  that  those  who  have  experienced  the  benefits 
of  this  course  view  with  alarm  the  tendency  to  eliminate  from  the 
course  this  which  was  to  them  its  greatest  benefit  ? 

Now  that  the  new  education  has  won  its  place,  its  first 
concern  should  be  to  introduce  into  its  new  order  these  three 
elements  which  were  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  old. 

First,  there  should  be  concentration.     Even  the  mature  and 
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thoroughly-trained  mind  cannot  accomplish  much  when  its  atten- 
tion is  divided  between  half  a  dozen  subjects.  To  immature  and 
untrained  minds  the  disadvantage  of  such  distraction  is  even 
greater.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  present  curriculum  of  many 
colleges  invites,  and  practically  compels  students  to  do.  Bowdoin 
College  limits  the  number  of  studies  which  a  student  can  pursue  at 
one  time  to  four.  The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  is  in 
the  case  of  entirely  subordinated  subjects,  such  as  lectures  in  hygiene 
and  exercises  in  elocution  for  Freshmen,  which  are  allowed  to  take 
a  single  hour  from  one  of  the  main  four-hour  courses  ;  and  the 
grouping  together  of  two  half  courses  of  two  hours  a  week  each, 
in  the  case  of  closely  allied,  advanced  subjects,  as  Greek  and 
Latin,  German  and  French.  In  these  cases  the  two  courses  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  French  and  German,  are  regarded  as 
practically  single  four-hour  courses  in  classics  and  modern  lan- 
guages. They  are  advanced  courses,  and  are  taken  by  only  three 
or  four  students  who  are  making  a  specialty  of  these  departments. 
With  these  exceptions,  which  are  more  apparent  than  real, 
Bowdoin  College  has  not  a  one-hour,  a  two-hour,  or  even  a 
three-hour  course  in  its  whole  curriculum.  The  college  requires 
its  students  to  give  one-quarter  of  their  whole  attention  to  each 
subject  studied.  A  subject  that  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
occupy  one-quarter  of  his  attention  is  not  worth  studying. 

The  multiplication  of  courses  which  occupy  only  an  hour  or 
two  a  week  and  which  extend  over  only  a  term  or  two  apiece,  is 
an  easy  way  of  spreading  a  small  teaching  force  over  a  great  deal 
of  ground.  It  makes  an  imposing  show  in  the  catalogue.  It  takes 
the  popular  eye,  and  apparently  has  deceived  some  of  the  very 
elect  who  ought  to  know  better.  It  violates  all  psychological 
principles  and  all  pedagogical  maxims ;  it  makes  distracted 
students  and  superficial  scholars. 

With  this  tendency  Bowdoin  College  has  no  sympathy  ;  to  this 
temptation  we  do  not  propose  to  yield.  There  are,  however,  solid 
and  substantial  lines  of  development  on  which  we  have  entered 
and  which  require  additional  teaching  force  for  their  realization. 

If  we  are  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rapid  advance  in  the  method 
and  scope  of  higher  education,  each   year  in  the  future  as  in  the 
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past  must  mark  some  decided  step  forward.  Recent  developments 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  languages  and  the  sciences.  We  now 
have  a  permanent  professor  devoted  to  each  of  the  chief  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  and  physical  science  divided  into  three 
distinct  departments,  each  having  a  professor  at  its  head,  two  of 
whom  are  provided  with  assistants.  A  fourth  division  in  the 
physical  sciences  must  be  made  soon,  by  establishing  a  separate 
chair  of  geology  and  kindred  subjects.  Provision  for  this  depart- 
ment is  made  in  the  new  Searles  building. 

For  the  present  the  languages  and  the  sciences  can  remain  as 
they  are,  with  the  addition  of  an  advanced  course  in  French  and 
German,  which  is  to  be  offered  by  our  present  teachers  in  those 
departments.  The  college  will  then  offer  ten  courses  of  four  hours 
each  for  a  year  in  languages  other  than  English.  We  now  offer  six 
and  one-third  such  courses  in  science.  It  is  in  the  broader  studies, 
which  come  later  in  the  course  and  which  should  crown  the  whole, 
that  our  course  is  weak.  We  offer  but  one  course  in  history,  one 
course  and  two-thirds  in  political  and  social  science,  one  course 
and  one-third  in  English  literature,  and  one  course  in  philosophy  ; 
or  five  courses  in  the  entire  range  of  these  most  vital  and  impor- 
tant subjects.  In  order  to  place  these  subjects  in  due  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  course  and  in  favorable  comparison  with  courses 
offered  in  similar  institutions,  we  ought  to  offer  at  least  two 
courses  and  a  half  in  history,  two  and  one-half  in  political  and 
social  science,  two  in  English  literature,  and  two  in  philosophy. 

The  first  step  toward  this  change  should  be  the  endowment  of 
separate  chairs  of  history  and  political  science,  and  of  economics  and 
sociology,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  already.  Until  that  is 
done  we  shall  present  the  anomaly  of  a  course  of  study  which  is 
strong  in  the  disciplinary  studies  which  give  mental  power  ;  strong 
in  the  studies  which  place  the  linguistic  and  scientific  tools  at  the 
disposal  of  the  student,  but  weak  in  those  studies  which  apply  the 
acquired  power  and  the  accumulated  tools  to  the  great  social 
problems  which  are  of  most  vital  interest  at  the  present  time.  Of 
the  large  needs  of  the  college  this  is  the  one  which  is  most 
earnestly  commended  to  the  generous  attention  of  its  friends. 
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Reorganization  of  Committees. 

The  present  organization  of  the  Boards  is  clumsy  and  ineffect- 
ive. Many  questions  arise  during  the  year  which  demand  imme- 
diate action.  It  is  expensive  and  inconvenient  to  call  a  special 
meeting  of  Boards  so  large  as  ours  to  deal  with  each  problem  as 
it  arises.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  a  quorum  of  the  Trustees  at 
any  time  other  than  Commencement. 

Consequently  either  the  executive  officers  must  assume  an 
authority  which  does  not  belong  to  them,  or  else  the  interests  of 
the  college  must  go  by  default.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
filling  vacancies  in  the  chairs  of  instruction.  The  best  men  are 
secured  early  in  the  year.  To  wait  until  Commencement  before 
appointing  a  professor  is  to  limit  our  choice  to  the  inferior  men 
whom  more  enterprising  institutions  have  refused. 

Plans  for  improvement  of  college  buildings  should  be  made 
early  in  the  year,  so  that  everything  may  be  ready  for  work  the 
day  after  Commencement. 

The  granting;  of  academic  decrees  should  be  a  matter  of  care- 
ful  inquiry  and  deliberation.  The  committee  should  be  appointed 
a  year  in  advance,  instead  of  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting 
as  at  present. 

Accordingly  I  recommend  that  in  addition  to  the  Visiting 
Committee  and  the  Finance  Committee  there  be  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Instruction,  a  Committee  on  Buildings,  Grounds,  and 
Equipment,  and  a  Committee  on  Degrees  ;  that  each  of  these 
committees  consist  of  three  trustees,  three  overseers,  and  one 
ex  officio  member ;  that  appointments  to  these  committees  from 
the  trustees  and  overseers  be  made  by  ballot ;  that  the  term 
of  service  be  three  years,  one  member  retiring  each  year  ;  that 
the  President  of  the  College  be  ex  officio  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Instruction  ;  that  the  Treasurer  be  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Grounds,  Buildings,  and  Equipment,  and 
that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  be  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Decrees. 

I  recommend  that  these  committees  have  authority  to  act  for 
the  Boards  in  all  matters  committed  to  their  charge  which  require 
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action  previous  to  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Boards,  as  well  as 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Boards  at  their  regular  meet- 
ings. I  recommend  that  the  Committees  on  Examination  and  on 
Filling  Vacancies  in  the  College  and  in  the  Medical  School  be  dis- 
continued,  and  that  their  duties  be  assigned  to  the  Committee  on 
Instruction. 

The  Library. 

I  call  attention  to  the  following  report  of  the  Librarian,  and 
earnestly  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  plans  he  has  therein 
offered  for  accommodating  the  future  growth  of  the  library.  If 
the  library  is  to  be  the  central  workshop  of  the  college,  and  not 
a  mere  dumping-place  for  books,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
provide  space  for  books  several  years  in  advance,  so  that  they 
may  be  put  at  once  into  their  permanent  places  as  fast  as  they 
are  bought. 

Special  Report  op  the  Librarian. 

The  growth  of  the  library  calls  each  year  for  more  room. 
This  demand  is  inevitable  and  can  be  estimated  in  advance.  It 
can  be  met  wisely  and  economically  only  by  providing  shelf  room 
long  before  it  becomes  a  physical  necessity.  This  fact  is  hard  to 
be  realized  by  those  who  are  not  librarians.  Perhaps  a  compari- 
son may  show  its  importance.  A  university  decides  to  lay  out 
and  maintain  a  botanical  garden.  For  purposes  of  study  as  well 
as  for  the  welfare  of  the  plants  and  shrubs,  it  is  necessary  that 
kindred  species  be  placed  together.  It  is  intended  to  set  out  the 
first  year  a  thousand  species,  and  to  add  each  succeeding  year  as 
many  as  possible.  Is  the  ground  plan  arranged  with  reference  to 
a  thousand  or  to  ten  thousand  species  ?  Do  the  trustees  provide 
land  enough  for  five  years  or  for  fifty  ?  It  may  be  urged  that  the 
comparison  is  not  a  fair  one,  that  books  are  not  plants  or  shrubs 
and  can  be  moved  about  without  injury.  While  the  books  are  not 
living  things,  the  library  itself  must  be  so  regarded.  Its  different 
departments  have  such  a  relation  to  each  other  as  may  be  fairly 
symbolized  by  the  members  of  the  human  body.  Its  growth  can 
be  distorted  or  dwarfed  by  lack  of  room  at  the  proper  point.     The 
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sudden  removal  of  an  important  portion  to  a  new  position  is  as 
injurious  an  operation  as  the  severing  of  an  arm  or  leg.  The 
value  and  usefulness  of  the  library,  especially  to  instructors, 
depends  upon  the  "  local  recollection  "  that  grows  up  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  the  books  in  their  departments. 

The  direct  loss  in  monev  as  well  as  in  the  usefulness  of  the 
collection  from  not  providing  shelf  room  in  advance  of  immediate 
needs,  could  be  illustrated,  if  necessary,  from  the  history  of  our 
own  library  and  that  of  many  others.  To  avoid  the  recurrence  of 
this  error  the  following  plan  is  submitted  by  which  provision  is 
made  in  the  present  building  for  the  growth  of  the  library  for  the 
next  twenty  years  at  the  present  rate  of  increase. 

The  removal  of  the  Assyrian  slabs  will  necessitate  repairs  in 
the  north  entry.  With  certain  inexpensive  furniture  and  the  use 
of  a  temporary  porch  during  the  winter  season,  this  room  will 
serve  both  as  an  entrance  and  a  charoino;  room.  This  change  will 
not  only  free  the  other  library  rooms  from  much  noise  and  con- 
fusion, but  will  also  allow  the  shelving  of  thirty-six  hundred  more 
volumes  in  the  south  wing,  where  there  is  now  much  crowding. 
The  small  room  adjacent  to  the  north  entry  should  be  fitted  up 
permanently  for  books,  with  either  ash  or  iron  cases.  If  the 
former  material  is  employed  the  capacity  will  be  7,000  volumes 
and  the  cost  $300  ;  if  the  latter,  the  capacity  will  be  10,000 
volumes  and  the  cost  $500.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
efficiency,  I  might  almost  say  to  a  continuance  of  the  use  of  the 
library,  that  this  or  some  similar  enlargement  of  our  accommoda- 
tions for  books  be  made  the  present  summer.  Our  available  shelf 
room  is  exhausted.  Several  hundred  volumes  lie  upon  the  floor 
of  the  duplicate  room.  Provision  must  be  made  at  once  for  the 
two  thousand  volumes  we  expect  to  add  the  coming  year. 

The  urgent  demand  for  more  room  for  purposes  of  study 
should  be  met  in  1894  by  fitting  up  the  Sophia  Walker  Gallery 
as  a  seminary  or  library  lecture-room.  The  floor  should  be 
strengthened,  close  connection  made  with  Banister  Hall  by  an 
iron  staircase  and  shelving  provided  for  ten  thousand  volumes. 
The  cost  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  $1,200. 

In  1895  the  long-desired  and  by  that  time  absolutely  necessary 
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renovation  of  the  South  Wing  should  be  undertaken.  By  building 
a  short  briek  partition  Avail,  putting  in  a  tile  floor  and  using  iron 
cases,  absolutely  fire-proof  accommodations  for  fifty  thousand 
volumes  can  be  secured  in  this  room.  The  cost,  based  upon  plans 
approved  by  a  competent  architect  and  the  estimates  of  reliable 
contractors,  will  not  exceed  $5,000. 

In  1896  a  perforated  iron  floor  should  be  placed  on  the  cases 
in  the  North  Wing  and  on  it  new  ones  erected  of  similar  style. 
This  will  afford  accommodation  for  twenty  thousand  volumes. 
The  cost  will  be  under  $2,000. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  these  changes  call  for  a  large 
expenditure  of  money,  they  double  the  present  capacity  of  the 
library  and  allow  the  entire  collection  to  be  rearranged  in  1896 
on  a  plan  that  need  not  be  disturbed  for  at  least  fifteen  years  ; 
that  the  expenditure  is  mainly  for  hard  wood  or  iron  cases  of  a 
pattern  that  can  be  used  in  a  new  building  with  but  slight  expense 
for  moving  and  setting  up  ;  that  the  storing  of  over  one-half  the 
library  in  an  absolutely  fire-proof  room  is,  from  the  standpoint  of 
insurance,  a  measure  of  economy  in  itself. 

Endowment  of  the  Library. 

It  is  encumbent  upon  the  representative  of  the  library  to  call 
attention  to  its  claim  for  a  larger  endowment.  A  serviceable  and 
growing  library  is  and  must  ever  be  a  necessity  for  a  literary 
institution.  Whatever  else  it  has  or  lacks,  books  are  essential. 
It  may  be  so  situated  as  to  use  other  libraries  ;  it  may  force  its 
teachers  and  students  to  purchase  for  themselves  the  volumes  they 
need ;  but  it  cannot  exist  and  do  good  work  without  causing  a 
regular  expenditure  for  printed  records  of  learning  and  research 
done  elsewhere. 

Bowdoin  College  in  the  past  attempted  to  meet  this  want  by 
taxing  its  undergraduates  and  professors.  It  ought  not  to  enter 
upon  the  second  century  of  its  existence  under  any  suspicion  of 
pursuing  this  policy.  Our  present  book  funds  result  from  the  un- 
solicited generosity  of  but  five  persons.  Other  New  England  col- 
leges have  appealed  directly  and  repeatedly  for  the  endowment  of 
their  libraries.    Bowdoin  has  not.    The  library  funds  of  seven  New 
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England  colleges — the  only  ones  respecting  which  statistics  could 
be  obtained — amount  to  .007  of  their  total  invested  funds  ;  those 
of  Bowdoin  to  .038.  In  other  words  this  library  has  a  little  over 
one-half  of  the  normal  endowment  of  a  New  England  college 
library.  In  no  other  department,  I  venture  to  say,  does  the  col- 
lege stand  so  far  below  the  average.  Our  scholarships,  whenever 
the  Garcelon  bequest  is  received,  will  be  as  large  proportionally 
as  in  other  colleges,  and  even  now  the  deficiency  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  in  case  of  the  library  funds.  It  seems  to  me  that  anni- 
versary gifts  in  connection  with  the  centenary  of  the  college 
should  be  requested  for  this  object.  Let  it  be  made  known,  with- 
out personal  solicitation,  that  this  is  an  urgent  need  of  the  college 
to  which  any  contribution,  however  small,  can  be  at  once  applied. 
If  some  such  action  is  not  taken,  I  fear  that  the  college  library, 
which  stood  third  in  size  among;  those  of  New  Enoland  colleges 
in  1820,  and  has  now  fallen  to  the  sixth  place,  will  by  1920  sink 
to  the  sixteenth. 

The  General  Catalogue. 

The  General  Catalogue  of  1889  is  now  Out  of  print  and  it  is 
very  desirable  to  issue  another  at  the  commencement  of  1894. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  of  the  same  general  style  and 
character  as  the  last,  but  further  efforts  should  be  made  (by  cor- 
respondence) to  ascertain  facts  respecting  those  medical  graduates 
of  whom  nothing  further  than  their  names  has  as  yet  been  printed. 
Some  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  college  are  men  who  have 
pursued  only  a  partial  course  here.  It  would  be  a  graceful  act,  in 
this  last  year  of  the  college's  first  century,  to  print  a  list  of  under- 
graduates who  began  the  course,  but  from  death,  disease  or  mis- 
fortune, did  not  complete  it. 

Religious  Services. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  college  founded  and  maintained  so  largely 
in  the  interest  of  piety  and  religion  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
awaken  and  sustain  the  religious  life  of  its  students.  Our  chapel, 
now  that  it  is  provided  with  an  organ  and  has  the  regular  services 
of  an  acceptable  choir,  has  a  hold  upon  the  affection  and  rever- 
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ence  of  the  students  which  it  is  impossible  to  transfer  to  any  other 
building.  Yet  the  use  to  which  it  is  put  is  not  commensurate  with 
its  possibilities.  If  we  could  devote  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
payment  of  ten  persons  who  should  give  an  address  on  one  Sunday 
of  each  month,  the  effect  on  the  religious  interest  of  the  students 
would  be  marked.  With  such  an  appropriation  we  could  secure 
the  most  prominent  ministers  in  New  England.  I  suggest  this  as 
a  legitimate  way  of  expending  a  portion  of  the  Collins  fund. 

Sanitary  Condition. 

Brunswick  is  naturally  one  of  the  most  healthful  towns  in  the 
pre-eminently  healthful  State  of  Maine.  No  town,  however,  can 
remain  healthful  if  it  introduces  water  without  sewers.  Bruns- 
wick introduced  water  seven  years  ago.  The  college  foresaw  the 
danger,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  evident  that  the  town  was  not  dis- 
posed to  introduce  sewers  at  once,  put  in  a  sewer  of  its  own. 
This  renders  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  college  itself  perfect. 
The  town,  however,  is  beginning  to  suffer  temporarily  from  the 
saturation  of  the  soil  with  water  for  which  there  is  no  drainage. 
At  a  recent  meeting  the  citizens  of  the  town  who  reside  within  a 
mile  of  the  town  hall  formed  a  village  corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  system  of  sewerage.  A  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  prepare  plans  and  secure  estimates.  Hence  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  by  the  beginning  of  another  year  the 
town  will  be  in  as  good  sanitary  condition  as  any  town  in  Maine. 
If  to  this  we  add  a  dining  hall  in  which  the  sanitary  conditions 
shall  be  under  our  own  control,  instead  of  being  dependent  upon 
the  enterprise  of  landlords  and  the  intelligence  of  landladies,  we 
shall  have  everv  condition  favorable  to  health. 

Need   of   Increased   Endowment. 

The  college  has  been  greatly  prospered  during  the  past  two 
years.  Gifts  and  bequests  amounting  to  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  have  come  to  us.  Yet  the  needs  of  the  college 
are  far  in  excess  of  our  resources.  The  buildings  we  have 
received  increase  enormously  the  efficiency  of  our  work,  and  the 
thoroughness  and  symmetry  of  the  education  we  can  give  to  our 
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students.  Yet  they  do  not  add  directly  to  the  income  of  the 
college.  The  Fayerweather  bequest  has  been  appropriated 
entirely  to  strengthening  the  weak  points  and  inadequate  equip- 
ment in  the  work  which  was  already  established,  and  which, 
without  this  aid,  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  carry  on 
under  cramped  conditions  and  at  a  great  disadvantage.  One-half 
of  the  Garcelon  bequest  goes  to  the  Medical  School ;  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  it  must  be  devoted,  in  accordance  with  the 
known  wish,  though  not  stipulated  condition  of  the  donor,  to  the 
aid  of  needy  and  deserving  students  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  income 
must  be  added  each  year  to  the  principal..  The  income  from 
that  bequest,  available  for  general  college  purposes,  will  not 
exceed  $8,000. 

The  endowment  of  the  library,  the  endowment  of  professor- 
ships of  history  and  political  science,  of  political  economy  and 
sociology,  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  are  all  objects  for  which  we 
must  look  to  friends  whose  names  are  not  yet  known.  The 
general  endowment  fund  requires  constant  increase  if  we  are  to 
meet  successfully  the  falling  rates  of  interest  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  rising  demands  of  higher  education  on  the  other. 

The  Centenary. 

The  centenary  of  the  college  will  be  celebrated  during  com- 
mencement week  in  1894.  The  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
the  programme  for  this  celebration  have  secured  Hon.  Melville  AY. 
Fuller,  of  the  class  of  1853,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  orator. 

The  centenary  of  the  college  is  an  appropriate  time  for  the 
publication  of  the  general  catalogue  to  which  the  Librarian  refers, 
and  also  for  a  brief  and  reliable  history  of  the  college. 

The  Outlook. 

The  outlook  for  the  college  was  never  brighter  than  it  is 
to-day.  With  our  new  gymnasium  and  observatory,  our  new 
art  building  and  our  new  science  building ;  with  the  dormitories 
remodeled  as  Maine  Hall  has  been  and  the  others  will  be  at  the 
earliest   opportunity  ;    with  the  new  dining  hall   that  we   hope  to 
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have,  and  the  new  recitation  rooms  which  we  shall  fit  up  in  Adams 
and  Massachusetts  Halls,  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  de- 
partments which  are  to  occupy  them ;  with  Memorial  Hall  at  last 
provided  with  worthy  tablets  in  memory  of  the  graduates  and 
students  who  served  their  country  faithfully  in  its  time  of  peril, 
and  with  the  old  chapel  forever  the  same  in  its  beauty  and  sub- 
limity;  with  a  body  of  students  gratefully  appreciative  of  what 
the  college  is  doing;  for  them  ;  with  a  young;,  vigorous  and  har- 
monious  Faculty  permanently  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
institution,  and  with  a  body  of  alumni  loyally  devoted  to  its 
welfare,  Bowdoin  College  will  enter  upon  the  second  century  of 
its  existence  with  a  material  equipment,  an  educational  policy, 
and  a  moral  support  which  will  be  a  fitting  crown  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  and  an  inspiring  incentive  to  the  labors  of  the 
future. 

WILLIAM   DeWITT   HYDE. 
Brunswick,  Me.,  May  10,  1893. 


